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** relation 
Too nice and yet too true/ 

TO 



Dear Uncle, 

Numerous as are the pledges you have re- 
ceived at our hands, yet we venture to ap- 
proach you with this little Book, trusting it 
will not be altogether unacceptable. Favour 
us vnth a little consideration, for we promise you 
some interest in return, be the amount ever 
so small. This one pledge we hope at least to 
redeem. 

Believe us to remain, dear Uncle, 
Yours, by much stronger ties than those 
of mere consanguinity, 

TWO OF THE JONESES. 



DIRECTIONS TO THE READER. 

All the Jokes contained in this Volume are 
warranted to go ofF equally well in any climate. 
They should be kept as dry as possible, and care 
be taken by those who handle them not to prick 
their fingers with the points. 



PREFACE. 



Tormented with a literary itching, which no- 
thing would allay hut scratching with a pen, and 
wishing, like the rest of the World, to turn the 
honest penny, we resolved, in a hrown study, 
to produce a Hand-hook for Joking, at the 
same time we did not feel inclined ''to stand 
the grin," hut hy laying hefore you a guide to 
merriment we hoped to ohtain your silver com- 
pliments, and win your golden opinions. Now 
in these days of cheap literature^ when Weekly 
Volumes, European Lihraries, and Hand-hooks 
of every known thing, and Guides to every 
known place, have enlightened all sorts of people, 
on all sorts of suhjects, that can never he of any 
service to them, one thing appears to have es- 
caped the notice of those numerous lively authors, 
who are for ever prowling ahout in search of stray 
ideas, which, when met with under any circum- 
stances, they appropriate with the coolness of 
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pick-pocketSy and oling to with the tenacity of 
buU-dogs. That one thing is a Hand-booK of 
Joking — ^there are Hand-books of every class and 
denomination from the Hand-book of Heraldry 
down to the Hand-book of Hair-dressing ; but no 
one seems to have imagined it necessary to fill 
up this literary hiatus. We, brimful of love for 
our species (yet with a needful glance to our 
publishers* specie), bursting with unbounded 
philanthropy, propose, Curtius-like, to fill the 
awful gap. Alone we '11 do it ; though we 
have ^' Every man his own Butler,'' (and we do 
not despair of one day seeing " Every man his 
own Washerwoman,") yet where, we ask, is the 
Hand-book to teach every man to be funny) 
We perceive the opening, and, having the cause 
of humanity at heart, in we jump, if only for a 
joke. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ON JOKES AND JOKERS IN GENERAL. 

It has been said that '^the man who would 
make a pun would pick a pocket.'' This is one 
of those stupid morceaux which occasionally fall 
from the lips of wise men, and which are 
invariably picked up and treasured by fools. 
We shall not comment on this assertion at any 
length, but shall content ourselves with saying, 
that we never knew a punster who picked a 
pocket, and we do not know of any recorded 
instance in any Police Court of a pickpocket 
having perpetrated a pun, the punster in those 
places being generally the presiding magistrate, 
he being sure of a hearty laugh from t^e clerk 
who sits nibbing his pen, as well as from the 
policeman who is ready to swear to an3rthing, in 
the hope of establishing his character a£i an 
active officer. Jokes have been called, from 
their spiciness, the Cayenne of conversation and 
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the salt of society ; this refers to the genuine 
article. Dr. Johnson, in that light and enter- 
taining work, his Dictionary, calls a joke '' a jest, 
something not serious," and a joker he calls a 
*' merry fellow ;" we heg to differ from the learned 
Doctor, some jokes are the most serious things 
a man can hy any possibility meet with : and 
some jokers we know are the most sombre, 
solemn^ dreary souls that one can by any mis- 
fortune encounter, reminding us forcibly of a 
mute at a marriage-feast, or a Quaker at a 
masquerade. 

To attempt a definition of joking would really 
be a serious affair. Our Yankee friend, who in 
glowing colours transferred the screech of a 
locomotive engine to canvas, had in comparison 
a simple and pleasing task. Nor is it our in- 
tention to reduce joking to principles, for 
there is very often little or no principle in jokers ; 
but thinking, as we do, that example goes before 
precept, we mean by making plentiful examples, 
to shine as preceptors. 

The coruscations of our wit have been deemed 
80 brilliant by several of our friends^ that fears 
were entertained lest we might unintentionally 
set the Thames on fire, but we at once request 
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our readers will make their minds easy on this 
score ; for we assm'e all whom it may concern, 
that we have been bound down in our own 
recognizances to a heavy amount, in addition to 
having the security of two respectable house- 
keepers, one in Buckeridge Street, the other in 
Seven Dials, that we should not perpetrate so 
malicious a piece of incendiarism. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Jokes with regard to time, plage, order, 
quantity, quality, and value. 

The Time for Joking,— -Alweiys let your jokes 
be well-timed. Any time will do for a good 
joke, but no time will do for a bad one. 

The Place for Joking. — Any place will fit, 
provided the joke itself be fitting, but it never 
fits if a joke be out of place. 

The Order of Joking, — No man can order 
a joke as he would his coat at Stulz's, or his 
boots at Hoby's. Jokes are not only often out 
of order, but we have known jokers ordered out; 
in short, any man who attempted to joke out 
of order should either be provided with a strait 
waistcoat, or be kicked out of society. 

I%e Quantity of Jokes. — If good the more 
the better, if bad the smallest quantity will 
prove more than enough. 

The Quality of Jokes.-^ln concocting jokes. 
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as in making puddings^ each employs similar 
materials, bat the quality of the. dish is entirely 
dependent on the skill of the artiste. We must 
leave it to some future Soyer, or some comic 
regenerator, to show, us how to obtain from 
the smallest possible quantity of materials the 
greatest probable amount of nutriment, but .we 
will here take leave of the simile, for we are 
afraid, by diluting it farther, we might get into 
hot water. 

The Value ofJoka, — As gold becomes refined 
by passing through the ordeal of fire, so truth is 
the purer for being tested by the furnace of 
fun ; for jokes are to fact what melting-pots are 
to metal. The utterer of a good joke is a useful 
member of society, but the maker of a bad 
one is a more despicable character than the 
veriest coiner by profession. A good joker 
transports his hearers, but a bad joker should 
be transported himself. No appraiser can esti- 
mate the value of a joke, for good jokes are 
valuable beyond estimation. Fun may be 
fetched from afieir, but a good joke should never 
be far-fetched. Like certain would-b^ practi- 
tioners, a joke should not only be at home from 
ten till five, but a thorough good joke will never 
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be out. No joke but a bad one can be miser- 
able, for a joke to be good must be happy. 

A joke from a gentleman is an act of charity, 
an uncharitable joke is an ungentlemanly act. 
The retort courteous is the touchstone of good 
feeling, the reply churlish the proof of clod-, 
headed stupidity. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE PRACTICAL JOKE. 

This joke is one involving physical dexterity 
as well as mental ingenuity, therefore we place 
it first. In order to put into execution the 
practical joke, you must first find a victim; 
in doing which it would be as well to select 
a person not likely to resent it, as we have 
known the tables turned in a manner far firom 
pleasant. 

The means of parrying this joke into effect 
are endless ; we will point out a few. Hav- 
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ing selected your victim, whom for the present 
we will picture comfortably seated in his chair, 
wait till he rises, then renipve the chair quietly 
and deyerly; he will, on endeavouring to resume 
his seat, probably come to the ground rather 
sharply. There is a peculiar piquancy about 
this style of joking, as we have known the 
victim not only receive a serious injury from it, 
but actually be confined to his bed for years in 
consequence, so that, not only did the joke tell 
at the time, but it was indelibly fixed on his 
memory. 

Putting Cayenne pepper into the snuff-box of 
an elderly gentleman. This we have known tell 
remarkably well; for we have a friend whose 
uncle disinherited him for it; and his seedy 
coat perpetually reminds him of the most effec- 
tive joke he ever perpetrated. We cannot re- 
commend this joke too highly to our friends. 

A species of joking, tending to the practical, 
is perpetrated by a class of persons whose ideas 
are high-flown enough, and by them denominat- 
ed " a lark ;" but we must protest against fun 
being made even the smallest game of : par ex- 
emple, a gent of this class, not up to Blackstone 
as regards ^^the rights of things," bad, on a 

B 
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THE TERT SMALL JOKE. 



certain common, waylaid a certain goose, but 
protested loudly in his innocence of having taken 
the bird with any fdraious intent, asserting that 
he really took the goose for a — lark. Now 
' the Shallow " of the case (too deep on this 
occasion) could not combine a lark with a joke 
and said the thing was an impossibility, the dis- 
crepancy between the two birds was suck that 
no man could by any chance take a goose for a 
ark, — the joker was rewarded with a month 
m the county jail. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE VERY SMALL JOKE. 



Augustus FiTz-FmiKiN is very successful in 
Jis style : we give a few of his happiest. 
Walking one day with Lady Letitia Lamposte, 
the rather e derly, and remarkably thin, dai^hte^ 
of the Earl of Gassburnham, and seeii^ the 
Ojibbeway Indians go by in their conveyance to 
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the Egyptian Hall, she remarked how exceed- 
ingly red they were ; whereon Fitz came forci- 
hly down with the idea, that in such intellec- 
tual times they really ought to he well read 
Indians. 

Microscopes will not magnify jokes, or Fitz- 
Finikin's, hy the aid of a small sum judiciously 
laid out at Dollond'sj might have heen seen 
to considerahle advantage. 

On another occasion, talking with Captain 
Hardhake of the Guards, who was exhihiting him- 
self on the steps of his cluh, " the Junior United 
Man-slaughter," as chance or the fare would have 
it, a cahriolet painted green passed them, where- 
on the captain acutely observed that a ''gween 
cab" was going by, and wound the important dis- 
covery by asserting that '^ there is a gweat vawiety 
of cabs now." Fitz*s eyes sparkled for a mo- 
ment, as he replied, ^ Yes, this Is certainly the 
cab-age,^* Fitz never looked less than once at the 
Egyptian Hall, at the time the tom-foolery, we beg 
pardon, the Tom Thumb exhibition was going 
on. Fitz, meeting his friend the Hon. Derby 
Ring at the room, pla3rfully asked him why the 
public were like well used betting-books ? Derby 
Ring, whose ideas never ranged beyond a mile 
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and a half course, said/ of course, he didn^ 
know. " Because," said Augustus with a leer, 
^* Because they've been well thmnb^dJ^ 



CHAPTER V. 



THE LITERARY JOKE. 



There are living literary jokes, and the 
greatest of those ^ now extant is Mr. Great 
Metropolis Grant. 

We assure this gentleman, relying on the 
veracity of our Siamese correspondent, that, 
80 popular are his works in the colonies, that 
every respectable elephant in Bengal has his 
trunk lined with them. 

We also believe we are acquainted with the 
feet why the works of this celebrated author 
are so eagerly sought after by a considerable 
number of individuals, we refer to the London 
cheesemongers (whose number is about 2,500). 
They one and all declare that no productions 
ever had such weight in their scales before. 
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A Literary Fact and no Joke. — We are 
given to understand, through the *' Presburgef 
Zweibach/' that Mr. G. P. R. James is about to 
produce, in 9 volumes, 8vo., " John of Hochei- 
mer," as a permanent companion to " Mary of 
Burgundy." 

A Great Fact, — Mr. Howitt has expressed 
his determination of smashing ''The Times," 
in consequence of his name having appeared in 
that Journal inadvertently spelt with only one 
'* T." Our informant assures us he saw the 
editor, hair on end, packing up his travelling 
wardrobe, a false collar, one boot-hook, and a 
tooth-brush, that gentleman having determined 
on awaiting the catastrophe at the distant colony 
of Qravesend. 

Mr. Hume, in his declining years, with the 
view of combining the fatigue of politics with the 
leisure of letters, has just concluded a thrilling 
romance, called '' Cautious Calculations ; or/ 
The Sum Tottle of Life." We need hardly ob- 
serve that the work will be produced with every 
view to economy. It is to be published in six^ 
teen farthing numbers, so that the volume may 
be had when complete for a four-penny piece. 
The work wiU be dedicated to Mr. Williams, 
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the liberal member for Coventry, who has mnni- 
ficently expressed his intention of subscribing— 
for an early second-hand copy in boards. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE POETICAL JOKE. 

The poetry of joking, like the grass-plots at 
Windsor, being ticklish ground to tread upon, 
we, without being ordered, at once walk off ; but 
the jokes of poetry form a kind of play-yard 
where we may meet and have a game with the 
choice poetic spirits of the age. 

Moore, Wordsworth, and Rogers, are old boys 
of an old school, and fast declining into the 
yellow leaf ; but Bunn, who combines love, 
gentleness, and memory in one, is still in the 
ardour of youth, and as green and luscious as 
ever. Time may see those three flowers 
"blowed," but Bunn, to adopt his own style 
of metaphor, will, like an artificial tulip, blos- 
som for ever. Bunn's Ballads! what a dense 
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fog of poetic rapture ! what a rufih of lovely 
images come crowding to omr recollection : but 
soft ! Mr. B. has kindly favored us with a 
Ballad written expressly for this work, and which 
now appears in print for the first time. 

LOVB^S TIME OP DAT. 

In fondest moments every hour. 

My heart strikes one for thee, 
I feel wound up by some stem power. 

Of which you have the key ; 
While on the strings of this fond heart 

Your taper fingers phiy, 
Oh I tell me, dearest, ere we part, 

What is love*s time of day. 

Like cuckoo notes from cheap Dutch clocks 

Some warble to deceive, 
But he whom fondest memory mocks 

No striking tones can weave ; 
In dulcet accents sweetly clear, 

I ask you then to say. 
In language hearts are prone to hear. 

What is lovers time of day. 

Comment en this would be ridiculous ; but we 
are requested to state that the heartHStrings 
so frequently and eloquently alluded to by Mr. 
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Bunn^ may be. purchased at a low figure (parti-' 
cularly if a quantity be taken), of those gentle- 
men in Whitechapel who import white mice, 
squirrels, Italian boys and hurdy-gurdys, and 
who are wholesale makers of cholera morbus 
organs for the Million. These heart-strings are 
kept constantly stretched, and will thrill at a 
moment's notice. 

N.B. Broken pledges repaired, hollow hearts 
filled on the premises by competent hands, and 
marble halls furnished on the shortest notice, 
fond memories taken in exchange. 

The following beautiful production is firom a 
master spirit in poetry, one who can rhyme as he 
runs. 

AN ELBOY, 

1*0 the Memory of Catnach, 

From the Scrap-Book of Mr. Wakley, 

by express permission. 

Hu8H*i), hush*d in the streets, in the squares, in the 

mews, 
Are the gin and fog yoices of venders of news ; 
Oh ! why have these worthies suspended their breath ! 
Alas ! Catnach the mighty is silent in death ! 
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Ye lovers of marrels, no longer you^l thiiTe 
On the horrible murder of folks still alive, 
Tliose great mouths are shut we all love so to hear, 
For stem death is seen standing hy Catnach^s bier. 

He heeded no grammar, no spelling-book feared. 
But to freedom of speech he was ever endeared ; 
Of blood-curdling stories there 11 now be a dearth. 
For the genius of CSatnach lies low in the earth. 

We have A. Bunn, Esq., the renown'd mighty bard, 
. The sweet Byron, we may say, of Vinegar Yard, 
Though Alfred his bright thoughts may borrow or bone. 
Yet Catnach ^y beauties at least were thine own. 

In vain then may malice asperse thy great name. 
Dark oblivion shall never quite snuff out its flame. 
Though vile wrath its venom may pour from its phials. 
Thy £une who can poison, sweet bard of the Dials ? 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE PARLIAMENTARY JOKE. 

There are living jokes in both Houses of the 
Legislature whose qualities are positive and 
negative. 

Lord Brougham is a positive joke, because 
he will not admit of a negative ; for example^ 
if Lord Brougham says « Yes," and Lord Camp- 
bell says " No," there is a distinction, followed, 
as a matter of course, by a difference ; but if 
Lord Brougham says ^'No/' and Lord Camp- 
bell says ''No" fdso, though they agree in 
terms, yet they differ in fad, and the tendency 
of the " Noes " of these two noble lords, like 
two negatives in language, is to destroy one 
another. 

We feel persuaded that had Lord Brougham 
by any chance, grammatically speaking, been 
born a verb, there would have been an end to 
polite literature ; for the noble lord would 
never, under any .circumstances^ have agreed with 
his nominative case. 
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Descend to the lower house, and we find a 
speech from Colonel Sibthorp is a positive joke, 
whilst one from Peter Borthwick is just the 
reverse. Members who can shine in no other 
way win have their joke. 

It was in this spirit that Lord Qeorge Bentinck 
and Mr. Hudson proposed, instead of sending 
food to a starving and destitute people, to give 
them railways. Asking for bread and receiv- 
ing a stone is a sad mockery, but really there 
is something so ludicrous in the idea of sending 
a horde of hungry people locomotive engines 
and iron rails, that much as we " feel another's 
woe," we cannot help considering the sugges- 
tion a capital legislative joke. Had this been 
carried into effect (and parliament has done 
stranger things before now), we may fairly infer 
that in a season of drought, when pumps would 
not work, and rivers became dry, the noble Lord, 
and ^^the Railway King," finding water difficult 
to be procured, would propose allaying the thirst 
of the people by an immediate exportation of 
stage coaches, followed by large shipments of 
Hansom's cabs, not, of course, forgetting that 
necessary appendage to a stand of the latter, 
the waterman. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THE STOCK-EXCHANGE JOKE. 

" Here's a fine field for jokes," says the 
reader; so it is, but they are allowed to lie hid in 
the stubble, "the gentlemen sportsmen" not 
knowing how to put them up. 

The uninitiated are surprised by the frequent 
use among the gentlemen aforesaid, of such terms 
as « bulls," « bears," "stags," "lame ducks," 
and vague hints of flying kites, yet neither zo^ 
ology nor ornithology flourish here ; neither do 
they fly kites, like Franklin, to draw electricity 
from the clouds. They talk of one another as 
men in "the house," from which country cousins 
are led to believe that the person spoken of is an 
M.P. ; and he might be, for there is as much 
dulness and vapid inanity in one house as in the 
other. The chief studies of the gentlemen of 
** the house " are, how to arrive at the greatest 
symmetry of boot, and the most unexceptionable 
style of trouser, which, combined with a good 
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deal of gold chain, a highly scented handker- 
chief, a very glossy hat, and a rather swaggering 
walk, has heen known to impress strangers in 
London, who were wandering in the neighhour- 
hood of the Bank, with the idea that those 
young gentlemen were persons of importance, 
which, considered in the true light, is in itself a 
remarkahly good joke. 

The time not occupied in the studies already 
alluded to is spent in making bets, eating limch- 
eons, and what they term " watching the mar- 
ket." They excel in neatly curled whiskers, 
smoke Hodges*s cigars, drive " dog-carts," and 
are rather sweet upon themselves in the boxing- 
gloves. 

We will just give two examples of the style 
of joke prevalent among these gentry,, 

Tom Lothbury was strolling down Comhill, 
with his friend Jack Faddle (who made such a 
"lump of money" in "the Great Luxem- 
bourgs"), when he observed a cabhorse down, 
" Ha," said Tom, " that horse must be a buyer 
of Spanish 1 ! ! ! " 

Fred. Stumpy, who dresses so like a coachman, 
and always has some private information out of 
the stable about the forthcoming Derby, hearing a 
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friend spoken of as a " lame duck," said, " that 
might he, hut he had never known him dishonor 
his «/////" 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE HAL-A-PR0P08 JOKE. 



Brilliantly hurned Palmer's hest patents, and 
sturdily smoked the new camphine in the hall- 
room of Mr, Brutus Hopkins, and hlandly 
smiled the newly married Mr. Jahez Pot, who 
hore on his arm the delicate weight of his hlush- 
ing hride. There was something not of the 
past nor yet of the present in the all important 
look of Jahez Pot ; he assumed the steadiness of 
the future father, and appeared to an inquisitive 
eye a pa in perspective, hut sudden was the 
change and altered was the mug of Pot 
when Tom Freeman, his quondam bachelor 
companion, not observing the propinquity of 
Mrs. P., and poking Jahez in the ribs with 
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delicious familiarity, said, in (alas !) too loud 
a tone, " Well, Pot, my pipkin, how 's the old 
woman ? " 

Sir Birmingham Hardware, the great capital- 
ist, was conversing with Mr. Manchester Cotton, 
a magistrate for the county, on the propriety, of 
putting down prize-fights. Mr. Cotton observed 
that he recently ran great risk, and had in- 
curred some personal danger, in attempting to 
put a stop to a pugilistic encounter ; whereon 
Sir Birmingham remarked that he should have 
thought Mr. Cotton, instead of stopping, would 
rather have supported a mill. 

The families of Hardware and Cotton have 
ceased visiting in consequence. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE CITY JOKE. 

The city in itself is a joke, the corporation is 
a joke (a great one too), the policemen are jokes ; 
its freedom, eternally heing presented in gold 
snufF-hoxes to people who don't want it, is a 
joke ; Sir Peter Laurie is a joke (no one will be 
hardy enough to deny that) ; but the greatest joke 
of all is the fabled collective wisdom of its courts, 
of aldermen whose brains are muddled with 
trying to understand things considerably above 
their comprehension, and of common council 
who notoriously never had any brains at all. 
The only appendage of the city we can respect 
is the motto adopted by the far-seeing founders 
of its constitution, " Domine, dirige nos." 

At the anniversary dinner of the Leather- 
breeches makers' company, " the corporation of 
the city of London '' having been proposed as a 
toast, Mr. Common-councilman Coalshed re- 
turned thanks in a speech which we place before 
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our readers, as a brilliant specimen of the ex- 
quisite and piquant oratory which the citizens 
are accustomed to listen to from the mouths of 
their representatives, 

^'Mister Master Wardens and gentlemen, 
you haye conferred on me a honour to 
which I don't feel myself in no ways equal to 
make a response. I can't help a- wishing that 
the returning of thanks to this toast had fell 
into better hands, but since it has fell to my 
lot to return you my thanks for the corporation 
of the city of London, I can only say that the 
corporation of the city of London is always 
most anxious to promote the best interests of 
their feUow citizens. The COTporation of the 
city of London are, gents, a influential body, 
and though the corporation of the city of Lon- 
don is, as I have said, a powerful body, yet the 
best wishes of the corporation of the city of 
London always goes to make their fellow citizens 
comfortable. I am sure when I mention to the 
corporation that it has had their healths drank 
by so influential a body as the Leather breeches 
niakers' company it will feel very proud of the 
compliment. I can only say in return I beg to 
drink all your very good healths, and propose 
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prospenty, root and brancli, to the worshipful 
company of Leather breeches* makers and its 
members." 

Mr. Coalshed drank off a bumper, bumped 
down upon his chair, and dashed into an 
earnest conversation about nothing with his 
neighboiu: on his left, solely with the view of 
impressing the company with the idea that mak- 
ing speeches was to him an every-day a£bir. 
At a general court, Mr. Deputy Sweetbread, 
the celebrated meat salesman, in the course of 
an earnest argument with Alderman Portsokea 
on the propriety of removing Smithfield market, 
said with great animation, he was for keeping 
things as they was, and as the people must have 
meat, he for one would always look After the 
public weqL 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE SLEDGE-HAMMER JOSfi. 

' Shillelaghs and life-preservers are only for 
Tufijans, if you want to level a fellow try the 
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sledge-hammer joke. ^'I tell you what," paid 
the petulant M^jor Pepper, late of the '^ Bilious 
Buffs," *'you shall hear my sentiments, you 
shall know my mind ! " ** My dear Major," 
coolly replied the imperturbable Mr. Wenham, 
" 1 neither wish to listen to anything ridiculous, 
nor do I desire to become acquainted with folly 
in any shape." 

We can well imagine the following, for it 
is truly characteristic. 

" The Scotchman, doctor," said Boswell, " thinks 
much of his banks and braes." '' Sir," replied 
the surly lexicographer, '< a Scotch bank may be 
to a Sawney a needful affair, but as I detest the 
brays of a jackass, far less is it my wish to 
listen to those of a Scotchman." 

Boswell never looked so like a donkey before. 

We here take the opportunity of correcting 
a popular delusion prevalent among the Scotch 
nurses. They foolishly imagine that the Eng- 
lish are cannibals, for, strange to say, no 
juvenile Scotchman going to England was ever 
known to return. We beg to state they are 
not eaten, for uo sane man could ever stomach % 
Scotchman. 

The following wo)ul4 have floored a sober 
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man, let alone one in "his cups.'' ''I am not 
out of temper^ Sir,*' said a half-drunken sot, 
whose &ce was adorned with grog-hlossoms 
of some years' standing ; " there is," continued 
he, in an insulting tone, to Mr: Walham Green, 
" there is an amazing deal of humour in me.*' 
"I have no douht of it," replied our friend 
*^ any man who looks in your face can see 
that at a glance." 



CHAPTER XIL 

THE YANKEE JOKE. 

In order to he a Yankee joker many quali- 
fications are requisite. First of all, repudiate 
truth ; secondly, call everything a fact hut the 
truth ; thirdly, the joker must he well grounded 
in the works of Munchausen, and a firm he- 
liever in the veracity of Gulliver's Travels. 
The Yankee joker must stick at nothing. After 
ahout six months' sharp practice, something like 
the foUowing may be perpetrated. "Talk of 
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Crockett ! — ^why Ezekid Nash, a genuine down- 
easter, could send him to eternal smash right 
slick off. Nash chaws chain cahles for '^ hakey," 
takes gunpowder for snuff, and hlows his nose 
with a tin pocket handkerchief; he sleeps be- 
tween iron sheets, which in winter are made red 
hot. Instead of rats and mice, wolves and grisly 
bears prowl about his room at night, but he 
sleeps so sound he 's obliged to be thrown out of 
window every morning to wake him. Mother 
missed him when he was a baby, and found him 
at last seated on a homet*s nest, playing at bo- 
peep with a couple of rattle-snakes. As an in- 
fant, 'Zekiel was a wonder, I guess; he had razors 
and bayonets for toys, walked in top-boots when 
he was three days old, sucked hot coals, and used 
to rub his gums with a nutmeg grater: they 
weaned him the very day he was bom, and fed 
him on pap made of flint stones and lignum vitsd 
soaked in prussic acid. His appetite for a boy 
was awful, he once eat a buffalo and three parts 
of a horse, and then asked if tea wasn't ready. 
When Nash travels by rail, he gets out to walk 
a trifle of forty or fifty miles, and waits an hour 
or two till the train overtakes him. The engine 
comes up panting and blowing, and often says 
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with a forced laugh, ''Bust my biler, 'Zekiel, but 
of all mortal critters you *re the biggest ; I reckon 
your father was a flash of .lightniug, and your 
mother an airthquake. Dam me, if you aint 
an ornament to creation." 

As a speculator, Nash is cruel lucky. He 
held some canal shares once, which went to 
such a premium, he was obliged to send the 
broker up in a balloon to sell out. 

The Effects of Gaming, — ^A gentleman at Bal- 
timore was such an inveterate gambler, that one 
night he not only got completely cleaned out of all 
he possessed, but he actually lost his way home. 

Not American like at all. — Impudence often 
shoves a fellow on in life, but a gentleman down- 
east is so remarkably diffident it requires three 
clerks to bring forward his balance at the 
bankers. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

I 

THE NATIONAL JOKE. 

The renowned " live lions stuffed with straw,'^ 
and the equally celebrated red lion of Brentford^ 
prove all stuff and nonsense if once the Brit- 
ish lion walks into the field. Shakspeare^ the 
universal and mighty Shakspeare, must have 
put the British lion into Bully Bottom's eye, 
when the monopolising weaver exclaims, ''Let 
me play the lion, I will roar that I will make 
the duke say, let him roar again, let him roar again. 
I will roar you as gently as any sucking-dove^ 
I will roar you an 'twere any nightingale." 

It was evidently the intention of Bottom to 
establish a sort of sliding scale in roars. 

But the British lion, is he a reality or a joke ? 
If a reality, where does he lodge ? Who is his 
keeper 1 What is his feeding time, and finally 
does he live as secluded as a hermit, or is he on 
viditing terms with the conservative aristocracy. 
. Britannia, too, at the mention of whose name, 
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vivid visions of that gallant metal, to which 
she stood god-mother, at once rise to our ima- 
gination, we perceive in panoramic procession 
semi-polished tea-pots, uninviting table-spoons, 
and dull looking dish-covers, with a neat back- 
ground of strongly ruled waves. 

Though Britons to the back-bone, we fear 
Britannia and the British lion are jokes, or 
else they both belong to that extinct class among 
the individual members of which we find many 
names illustrious in story and in song; Mrs. 
Shipton, the megatherium, the dragon of Wantley, 
dame Trot, the unicorn, the far-famed mother 
Hubbard, and the phcenix. 

If they do exist, it must be in a dignified 
retirement, or else in reduced circumstances; 
if the latter, picture to yourselves Britannia 
taking in washing, or dwindled into a char- . 
woman, imagine the British lion acting as 
fugleman to Exeter Hall, as Toole once led 
the London Tavern cheers. To our mind it 
is all an illusion, Britannia is a joke, and we 
say to the British lion, **You're another." 
Should we be in error, will Dr. Buckland or 
the Duke of Richmond undertake to set us 
right ? until they do, running the risk of being 
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deemed disloyal sceptics, we must continue to 
look on the British lion, but as a patriotic old 
Bogy, and to regard Britannia as nothing better 
than a national Mrs. Harris. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE ADVERTISING JOKE. 

The world is not the cold dreary desert some 
would fain have us believe ; it is a merry, jovial 
world, and there are good-hearted and jolly souls 
in it who are ever ready to cheer the penniless, 
the low-spirited, and the dyspeptic by treating 
them to a laugh gratis ; more than that, so un- 
bounded their philanthropy, they pay for it ; and 
how is it done ? in the most delicate way pos- 
sible: — they write sundry little comicalities? 
send them to the most widely- circulated 
newspapers, paying five,- ten, ay, often twenty 
shillings and more for their insertion, and all 
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by way of a joke to make mankind happier, and 
indulge the community with a broad grin. 
We subjoin testimonials* 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

'^ By Royal Letters Patent, — ^Highbury's oint- 
ment. Warranted to cure fractures and wounds 
of every description. The following claims 
universal attention. 

(to professor HIGHBURY.) 

Dear Sir, 

Mt servant was sent for some beer, and in- 
'Cautiously took for the purpose our best China 
jug. On her way to the public-house, whilst 
flirting with the policeman on duty, she severely 
.fractured the handle; fortunately, as it turned 
out, a friend had left at our house a two-and-ten- 
penny box of your ointment, which we lost 
no time in applying to the broken part, and by 
supper time a perfect cure was effected.. I have 
much pleasure in bearing testimony to the 
valuable qualities of your ointment. You are 
at perfect liberty to make any use of this letter 
you please, but by the new parcels-post-company 
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have the kindness to send fifteen more pots, the 
largest at 3d«. 6d, 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours truly obliged 

Deoimxts Bugg. 

Watercress Lodge^ 
Camden Town. 

ADVERTISEMENTS, 
(from the late L0BI> ohanosllor.) 

Mr. Easehumbug has very skilfully extracted 
three corns of long standing from the little toe 
of my left foot, without taking off my boot ; it 
was a painless operation. 

(from the rev. ebenezer gag.) 

Having been troubled for several years with 
a bunion, which made my progress through life 
a painful pilgrimage, I now bear testimony to 
the skill of Mr. Easehumbug. After one 
operation I felt so much relieved, that being 
induced by a worldly friend to go to the Casino, 
I there danced polkas for upwards of four 
hours without intermission. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The present Crisis, — Rowland's Ealydor, which 
has done so much for the appearance of, and which 
has heen so long countenanced hy, the nobility 
and gentry, is confidently recommended to 
commercialists as equally applicable to the pre- 
sent complexion of affairs. 

The poetical and imaginative will find the 
appeals of Moses touching, pathetic, and soul- 
stirring. We subjoin one of the most felicitous 
of his poet*s lays : 

THE LANGUAGE OP FLOWERS. 

A poet once stood in a garden bower, 
Conversing, as poets oft do, with a flower ; 
He said, '* Pray teU me, thou loveliest rose, 
Who decked thee forth in those beautiful clothes ? 
Ah I Hwas that milliner Nature, I ween, 
Who dresses the trees in their liveries green ; 
Who, alike to the bear and the humblest brute. 
Gives each an appropriate well-fitting suit. 
It was she I am sure who made thee thy dress. 
And then sent thee forth in thy loveliness. 
Now tell me, sweet rose, if there is not one. 
By whom great Nature herself is outdone, 
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One who in cat, and in fit, and in price, 
Suits prince and peasant, and all in a trice, 
I know thou canst speak, so, I prithee, tell 
The name of the artiste, thou know'st fall well/* 
The rose with a blush soon the great &ct discloses, 
In one little word, and that word was ** MOSES." 
Since the Rose thus acknowledges ours is the place, 
Where economj, fashion, and fit, all keep pace. 
Quickly rush to the spot where great Nature^s out- 
shone. 
To the magical mart of E. Moses and Son I 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE USEFUL JOKE. 

Some people, like elephants, though insensi- 
ble to the musket balls of reason and remon- 
strance, are yet easily affected by the fly- 
stings of ridicule. If all else falls try a joke* 
The Wellington statue took up its position at 
Hyde Park comer, the horse and its rider being 
alike deaf to expostulation and abuse. The 
" leaders" of the most powerful journals 
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^'nay'd^' m vain ; the consummate brass of that' 
statue rendering it, like the windows of Apsley 
House, impervious to shot of every description. 
But the horse that bears the hero will shortly 
walk off, having stood many a cut, and never 
taken fright at the ugly things en passanty he 
has his weakness, and will give way to chaff. 

Having thus illustrated the power of jokes, 
and shown how they may become useful when 
reason fails, we cannot do better than suggest^ 
a line of joking which may be pursued with 
considerable advantage to the community at large. 

Lord Brougham's partiality for the woolsack 
might be checked by his being constantly 
reminded that it was only constructed to carry 
one. 

Mr. Disraeli, by being seriously advised to 
take one ounce of carbonate of soda, daily, 
in order to counteract the acidity of his disposi- 
tion, might be made more palatable to his fellow 
members in the Commons. 

Mr. Roebuck, if informed that a general sub- 
scription was going on in Bath for the purpose 
of supplying him with an unlimited quantity of 
Cockle's pills, might be rendered less atrabilious 
jaundiced, and offejosive. 
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Mr. Hudson, if reminded by the speaker that 
the chairman of the Eastern Counties -Railway 
was not exactly the individual considered to 
have the greatest regard for the lives of the 
British community, might be stopped fihort in 
many of his ridiculous suggestions for Arrest- 
ing the progress of misery and death in 
the sister kingdom — ^railways being his pana- 
cea. 

Lord George Bentinck might cease to take 
up the valuable time of the House, on being 
candidly informed by Qir Robert Peel, that, 
though jockeyship was of importance to a 
minister holding the reins of government, yet 
a firm seat on a horse did not altogether 
qualify a man for a seat in the cabinet. 

Mr. Great Metropolis Grant, (author amongst 
other things of ^< Walks and Wanderings in the 
World of Literature,") might be informed by his 
friend, if he has one, that although " manners 
make the man" it wants something more than 
matter to make the book. That friend might 
further show the folly of any mortal's walking 
and wandering in a world unknown to him, and 
the danger of losing himself. 

fimithfi^ld market, that metropolitan nuisance. 
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is sought to be supported by petition, but when 
we inform the public that the presenter of the 
petition in its favor was no less a person than 
one common councilman Bedford, an undertaker, 
(it 's a fact,) the worthy man's object becomes so 
clear and apparent that we need say nothing 
more on the subject. 

Omnibus conductors if recommended to sit in 
a salt-box on the edge of a carving-knife might 
discover the folly of persisting in there being 
^'plenty of room " when the attempt to cram a 
sixpence in the space (1) left between two stout 
gentlemen in the bus, becomes not only a farce, 
but '' a mockery, a delusion, and a snare.'* 



CHAPTER XVI. 

ON LAUGHING AT JOKES. 

It is a hard thing to laugh at a bad joke, but a 
judicious laugher has been known to realise a 
fortune. Laughter, like cucumbers, may be forced. 
Old Mr. Pebbles, on a festive occasion, was asked 
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if he had any objection to drink the ^'ladies;" 
Pebbles was not by nature a joker, but he 
ventured to say he certunly had no objection, 
but he did not think he could manage to swal- 
low Mrs. Pebbles. Struck with the idea he had 
said a fiinny thing, Pebbles looked eagerly 
through his spectacles for a laugh. He heard a 
feeble and compressed cachinnation from an ob- 
scure comer of the table, where, very much 
squeezed, sat young Mr. Titter. Yes, if a goose 
once saved a city, that laugh made. a happy 
man, for Pebbles singled out the laugher, got 
him an excellent situation, showered upon him 
so many good things, that it ended in his 
not only taking him by the hand, but in giving 
him that of his daughter, and about twenty 
thousand pounds to boot. 

A number of happy little Titters are a living 
testimony of what may be produced by a judi- 
cious laugh* 

But there is a dark side to this pleasing picture, 
in other words a sort of laugh on the other side 
of your mouth, for there is such a thing as laugh- 
ing in the wrong place. Goliah Bung, £sq., a 
retired wine merchant, had a splendid mansion at 
Hackney, and delighted in giving entertainments,' 
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in the sliape of good dinners, about which there 
was not the remotest particle of, or least ap- 
proach to, *' a mistake." Bung had little capacity 
but much desire to shine as a wit, and it was 
the practice of Goliah Bung to have floating 
around him a few choice dependant spirits, 
whose province it was by forced, but judicious 
laughs to earn their dinner, and at the same 
time elevate Bung into the belief that he was 
a wit of the first water, or a sort of Hackn^ 
Sheridan. 

At the head of the table at one of these enter- 
tainments sat Bung, his mottled face glowing 
with all the pristine hues of the warming pan, 
affording a strong and pleasing contrast to his 
snowy neckcloth and waistcoat; whilst on his 
right was seated the honoured guest of the party, 
the celebrated wholesale confectioner and sheriff> 
Sir Everton Toffey. "Do you take port?" in- 
quired Toffey of Bung, at the same time passing 
the decanters. "I do," replied Bung, "Port^ 
ahoy ! " here there was a general ^ Ha I ha ! " 
from the clique of claquers, a recognition of 
(shall we call it) the joke. ''Are you positive 
about taking port," continued the noble Toffey 
" Certainly positive as to port," replied Bung 
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with a chuckle, ^'for if comparatiye I should 
have to take porter." 

Now Mr. Sidney Pop had either paid little 
attention, or had taken a great deal too much, 
for he laughed so loudly and wildly at the word 
comparative, that this really passable joke of 
our friend Bung's, was only heard by Toffey 
and one or two other guests at the top of the 
table. Bung gave Pop a freezing frown, which 
acted as a damper till Pop was about to go off, 
when Bung gave him to understand^ that he, 
Mr. Sidney Pop, might consider his occupation 
gone. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



FARMING OFF JOKES. 



There are fatherless jokes as well as deserted 
children— the parents of both being we presume 
ashamed of their offspring. As there is no 
Foundling Hospital for jokes, a word of advice 
may not be deemed out of place, to those who 
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are in the habit of abandoning their little ones to 
the mercy of the world. Jokes may be very well 
left at the doors of the following gentlemen, 
Sheridan, Reverend Sidney Smith, Dr. Johnson^ 
Dean Swift, and the Reverend Rowland Hill. 
Care must be taken that a proper selection is 
made, or the trick wiU be discovered, and the 
perpetrator nabbed, but as a forlorn. hope send 
them to Ireland; you may father anything 
on Ireland, from a good joke down to a bad 
potato. Ireland, rich in herself, is compelled to 
have a sort of " Union" poor house, open for 
the reception of wretched whimsicalities, mise- 
rable mishaps, and questionable jokes, for these 
are farmed upon poor Ireland every day in the 
year, and almost every hour in the day. We are 
slipping into the pathetic, this will be no joke. 
Erin, adieu ! we feel Munster is not our province^ 
nor are we at home on Irish ground. We will 
give one instance of how a weak joke may be 
farmed upon a strong man ; a literary ticket- 
porter, capable of bearing anything. 

<« Do you admire Boswell ?" asked the terribly 
polite Mr. Ignatius Boodle of the panting Miss 
Bandoline, whom he was walking up and down 
after a hot polka, as they do fillies between the 
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heats. Miss Bandoline, thinking by Boswell 
Mr. Boodle meant either a watering-place in 
Germany, or a new dancer at the opera, said she 
did very much, whereon Ignatius Boodle, having 
broken the ice, went in for, his joke, thus trying 
its effect upon an unsuspecting victim, but 
prefacing it with, sundry broken and incoherent 
notes of admiration. ^^Cap'le anecdote !" 
'* fine old brick, Johnson," " no mistake." " Do 
you know, Bos'ell once asked old Sam, if it was 
proper for a genTman to be seen sharpening 
his penknife himself? and what answer do you 
think he got? 'Sir,' said the Doctor, 'allow 
every man to do what he likes with his oion.' " 
Miss Bandoline laughed because Boodle laughed. 
Boodle took courage, and commenced, with this 
small stock in trade, joker in general on his 
own account ! 

As a general rule remember to father nothing 
bad-tempered or iU-fiEivoured on Smith or 
Sheridan, nothing gentle or kindly on Dr. John- 
son, the eccentric must all be reserved for Hill, 
while the questionable and even the indelicate 
may do very well for the not over-scrupulous 
dean. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE PHILOSOPHT OF JOKES. 

There is a philosophy in fun. What are jokes 
in one age are truths in the next. Our grand- 
fathers grinned at geology, fancied steam a puff, 
and gas the ^' flare up'' of a day, so we in our 
time laugh at the Wellington statue, hestow 
smiles on Sibthorp, and try to " put down " Sir 
Peter Laurie ; yet posterity may look up to that 
statue as a master-piece, reckon Sibthorp a 
Demosthenes, and reverence Sir Peter as the 
Solon of the city. There is a philosophy in 
fun. Turn to the industrious fleas, we laugh 
as a matter of course, look at them philoso- 
phically, magnify their movements, view them 
through the opera-glass of truth, see them cea- 
sing to hop on their own account yet transfer- 
ring their powers to the current coin of the 
realm, and causing shillings out of number to 
hop into the pockets of their owners. In fact 
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this little band of flstft fnpports the very hand 
that feeds diaBL 

Look at marriage. Is any one about to many^ 
or are a couple just united, again we laugh. See 
the pair on their way from church, they are 
saluted with smiles, yet is marriage a joke ? 
Ask any married man, his answer will be ii 
gloomy look, and a decided No. 

We say there is a philosophy in fim, 
that jokes in one age are truths in the next. 
Mr. John Cooper, of Theatres Royal Drury 
Lane, Covent Gku-den, the Siurey, the Prin- 
cess's, in fact the Mr. Cooper of <^ the Globe," 
well remembers the first establishment of the 
drama, when he himself, then a promising 
young man, took a part in one of the ancient 
mysteries (Mr. Cooper was a member of the 
company of Thespis, to whose daughter we are 
given in confidence to understand Mr. C. was 
engaged, but the match was broken off in con> 
sequence of Mr. Cooper's refusing to sing a 
quartet by himself, he not feeling equal to 
take more thaa three voices on that occa- 
sion.) 

That plays should ever expound mighty truths 
and instruct as well as amuse mankind, would 
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have been thought a joke, and no one knows 
better than John Cooper that the aristocracy of 
Attica, who had private boxes in the van of 
Thespis, would have ridiculed the idea, yet 
Cooper has lived to see the writings of a Shak- 
speare illustrated by the genius of a Garrick, a 
Kemble, a Siddons, and a Kean. 

And in support of the proposition we have 
laid down, we assert Mr. Cooper will live to see, 
we do not say in this or the succeeding century, 
but he will eventually live to see a truly national 
theatre, erected perhaps on the spot now occu- 
pied by the so called National Gallery, for, without 
doubt, a few more periodical scrubbings, and the 
pictures will he cleaned away. About the 
year two thousand odd we fancy we see Drury 
Lane in ruins, Covent Garden a refuge for the 
destitute, and the Haymarket a ragged school, 
a restaurant, or a Casino. The statues of Shak* 
speare, Garrick, and Kean will find a refuge from 
*'the pelting of the pitiless storm,'' beneath the 
joof of Sadler's Wells, those of Van Ambuigh, 
Fitzball, and Bunn adorning .the vestibule of the 
new national theatre. We picture our friend 
(Cooper himsdf will of course be principal 
actor and manager of the house) helping to 
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entertain an audience from half-past six until a 
quarter to four in the morning. The hill of 
iare suited to the taste of the times. For the first 
four hours and three-quarters, murdering tragedy 
the staple dish, in which Cooper will be seen 
wading up to his chin in blood, after an interlude of 
two hours and a quarter, consisting of a variety 
of singing, dancing, broad-sword combats, ban- 
jo serenading, iSreworks, tight-rope dancing and 
real water, we picture him once more in the 
after-piece, the house splitting its sides with 
laughter at " the undying one," grinning through 
a horse-collar, (for that night only,) the perfor- 
mances being for the sole benefit of the ever 
juvenile Widdicomb. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

OUR ADIEU. 



The end of a task like ours must always be 
most melancholy, at the present time it is more 
peculiarly so than usual ; to the bitternesd of 
parting with our friends is added the pressure 
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of implessont anticipations; we, like Lord 
Geoige Bentinck, look to the future with 
dismay, we feel convinced that unless the 
ministry will take natire jokes under their pr»- 
teetMm, and legialrtp fat jokeis hf gfaating 
ficences only to propeily qualified persons, we 
shall shortly have every word in the language 
played upon, and every joke that is at all prac- 
ticahle made, and then unless foreign facetiae can 
he thrown into the market at a low figure, we 
shall he left a jokeless nation, devoid of wit or 
humour, fun or repartee. 

Our parting words must he in earnest : if you 
have ever so good a joke at the tip of your 
tongue, and fancy that it may hy any possibility 
wound the feelings of any one who hears you, 
resist the temptation, don't let it out, and rest 
assured you will feel more pleasure afterwards, 
than if your happiest witticism had been ap- 
plauded by thousands, that is if you are a gen- 
tleman, for then the first principle of your 
conduct will be benevolence, and you would 
rather be dumb for life than that a word of yours, 
spoken in jest, should cause a moment's pain to 
any one. A joke should have a point, but not 
a sting. An ill-natured wit is like a vicious ape, 
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and thoQgli the lookers-on may laugh at his 
tri(^ the sufferer Is i^t to repay them with a 
horsewhip. The man who values the cachinna- 
tions of his hearers more than llie CBteeai cf his 
friends is a fool, who deserves and wins 
sympathy nor applause. 



THE END. 



z<oin>ov: 

PrlDtad by 8« tt J. Bmnrtai, Wxuov. aad Flst, 

Bailor Eonsa. 8ho« Laae. 
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